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The Antiquarp. 


Tue thoughts which are suggested to the mind, as we hear the epithet 
“Old Antiquarian,” are somewhat peculiar and interesting. Fancy im- 
mediately pictures to us an aged man, bent by years, though still pos- 
sessed of that strength which accompanies busy old age, his countenance 
stern and severe like one whose days have been passed in toilsome study 
and with an eye shrewd and piercing. Garments of dingy brown, made 
in a style long past, a wig well powdered and arranged with scrupulous 
precision upon his head, and a slouched hat are the ideas we form of his 
dress. There is a mysticism thrown around his life, a retirement in his 
manner, and an ignorance of his pursuits which cause the world to think 
lightly of him, and to condemn his labors. The Antiquary has been con- 
sidered a person who, though having an existence in this present time, 
has his life and conversation in some distant period of the Past; as one 
who despises the Present since it is an innovator and destroys the olden 
customs he values so highly. We have been wont to imagine him as one 
seeking useless curiosities, which he prizes according to their age, as 
searching for words which are stricken in years, and which long since ful- 
filled their office, and are now without a meaning. We have imagined 
him as one who belonged to a past age, and whose business was to col- 
lect all that could be saved from the ruins of that age; as a man neces- 
sarily without foresight or prudence, since his thoughts run backward 
rather than forward. And how came we by such ideas? We have seen 
the Antiquary’s outward life, have marked his diligence, and wondered at 


his employment, and from these we have formed our opinion of him. 
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We have been so amused at the description of Jonathan Oldbuck’s sanc- 
tum sanctorum, and the humorous enumeration of the trumpery it con- 
tained, we have not stopped to inquire whether any advantages have re- 
sulted from such an unintelligible medley, but have supposed as a matter 
of course, that the collection was as useless as the confusion was com- 
plete, and satisfied with the conclusion, without further thought, we have 
considered that the whole purpose of the Antiquary might be summed 
up by saying, in the words of Burns, 
“ He had a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets, 
Rusty airn caps and jingling jackets, 
Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 
A towmout guid; 
An parritch-pats, and auld saut backets, 
Before the flood.” 

But are we right in this conclusion? _Is the office of the Antiquary the 
mere gathering together of odd scraps which have outlasted the desola- 
tions of time, and in searching out ancient rites and customs? No. 
The Antiquary has a higher office than this, His labors are neither un- 
natural nor useless, for they appeal to the native instincts of man, and re- 
sult in his increased elevation, wisdom and power. And though his pe- 
culiarities are striking, and his manner of life odd, yet we must commend 
his motive and zeal, and thank him for the valuable results of his untir- 
ing labors. 

I have said that the Antiquary acted in obedience to natural impulse. 
There is in the mind of man a principle of inquisitiveness, as well as of 
activity, and it quite as often exerts itself in retracing the past, as in fath- 
oming the future. But this is not all. There is an involuntary attach- 
ment for things which long since had an existence and have passed away. 
We view with awe the monument which pierees the sky,and though we 
know little of the hands that formed it, we reverence it for its remote an- 
tiquity and its mystery. We regard with superstitious veneration the 
ages of our forefathers, and we respect and honor the precepts they in- 
culcate with an obedience akin to that which the youth offers to the 
gray hairs of age. We seldom view but with pleasure—a melancholy 
pleasure it may be—the venerable memorials of former times. And itis 
the encouragement which has been induced by this attachment to. an- 
tiquity, that has cheered the Antiquarian in his pursuits, and spurred him 
on to unwearied diligence. 

The Antiquary administers to our enjoyment. He delights and pleas- 
es.us. Looking back through the distance of centuries, our vision ob- 
scured by a dimness which history alone can dispel, we gaze with pleas- 
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urable emotions upon the splendor and magnificence of feudal chivalry, — 
we listen to the incidents of manly knighthood, and the generous hospi- 
tality and gorgeous munificence of former days with a romantic pleasure, 
and though we do not wish those days back again, with the darkness and 
serfdom which accompanied them, yet the bright scenes of their splendor 
and festivity cannot fail to charm us. The imagination is excited to its 
utmost extent by the fearful solemnities of gothic superstition, and the 
magic and incantations we behold in the legends of the North, as they 
are revealed to us not by history, but by the search of the Antiquary. 
We study the history of ancient days, and derive not only profit and use- 
ful information, but also pleasure. From what we know of the past, we 
can judge that greater knowledge would give increased satisfaction. If 
we derive pleasure from knowing the history of Agamemnon, why notin 
knowing that of the mighty kings who reigned before him? Are we 
satisfied in gazing upon the ruins of Herculaneum? No; we would ask 
whose bones are there entombed, and whose titles have sounded in those 
palaces. We would know more accurately of the proud Incas who once 
held sway in Peru, and of the great and mighty Montezumas, who ruled 
in Mexico ages before the days of Cortes. But how can we gain these 
things? How enjoy the pleasure such knowledge would afford? His- 
tory is silent, tradition long since ceased its office. They must remain 
unknown forever, unless the Antiquary in his restless search penetrates 
the thick veil of ages, and brings to light the buried memorials of the Past. 

Antiquarian research is useful. Great and important are the advanta- 
ges which have resulted to history and science, by the critical examina- 
tions of ancient remains. New ideas—new to us, though, perhaps, well 
known to our predecessors, have been obtained; doubtful points have 
been illustrated or confirmed ; truth released from the jealousy of the 
times or the partiality of historians, has been made apparent. And is 
there nothing in the past worthy our attention and study? The men 
of great minds who by their intellectual greatness illumined the dark 
ages of ancient superstition and ignorance, not only demand our grati- 
tude for the past, but we are compelled to look to them, in the present, 
as the great masters of science and art, to whom we must go as our 
best and most perfect models. Those ancient historians, philosophers, 
orators and poets have instructed us for centuries, and we can ill do with- 
out them even now. The man who would deride their usefulness or de- 
preciate the benefits they have conferred upon the race, is either ignorant 
of their virtues or over-boastful of hisown. I am not willing to grant 
that no good can result from a study of ancient manners, nor can I as- 
sert that we have not already gained from the ancients information and 
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customs most valuable to us, for we know full well that in architecture, 
law, logic, poetry and eloquence, we are but their imitators, and our pres- 
ent excellence should convince us that we have chosen subjects capable 
of successful imitation. 

Antiquarian labors are necessary. History is cold, severe and fastid- 
ious. It omits all the minor and trifling actions of life, which work the 
real character both of individuals and nations, and which have a great, 
though secret influence upon events, The Antiquarian remedies the de- 
fects of history, seizes upon subjects neglected by or unknown to the his- 
torian, and gives them their proper position and importance. Tradition 
is faithful only for a time, but. without history finally makes a record, 
we loose not only the coloring and expression, but also the facts them- 
selves which traditionary story strives in vain to perpetuate. It devolves 
upon the Antiquary to collect these remnants and give them te the histo- 
rian and philosopher. 

I have said that antiquarian research affords both pleasure and benefit. 
These results, which are a necessary consequence of a study of the past, 
may be infinitely increased. By making our investigations local the 
pleasure is immeasurably heightened. Gazing upon the monuments left 
by our fathers, though we may not fully appreciate the feelings of those 
who reared them, we cherish an instinctive pride. Even the rude mate- 
rials wrought from the flinty stone by the Indian for convenience or de- 
fense, invest the soil where they are found with an additional interest. 
The relics of our homes and families have peculiar charms, It may be 
a sword used by an ancestor in a revolutionary struggle ; it may be a sil- 
ver shoe buckle, which has been handed down for generations from fa- 
ther to son. However small or trivial in themselves they are beyond 
price, if their possessors have but the common instincts of our nature. 
Cultivating this love for the relics of the past, we are also cultivating a 
greater spirit of loyalty, a greater love for the spot with which they are 
connected, and a greater affection for our homes. The Catholics have 
wisely and shrewdly calculated upon this feeling, and the influence of 
their hundreds of sacred relics, so intimately associated with the memory 
of Christ and the Apostles, whether genuine or pretended, is immense 

upon the popular mind. 

Let us look about us and notice the extent of this feeling, We may 
go through our College Library and as we look at the shelves upon 
shelves of accumulated lore, we wonder at the industry and product of 
the human mind, but as we stand before the remnant of those old, origi- 

nal volumes which constituted the foundation of out college, a feeling of 
reverence and veneration takes possession of us; they are different from 
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the other volumes which surround them, yes, and they should be more 
valued by the college than the thousands of books which have been col- 
lected there, for the costlier volumes of a later day can be restored, but 
those which were dedicated by pious men to the establishment of our 
college could never be replaced. That homely chair which has outlived 
not so much the destruction of time, as the vandalism of man, has an in- 
terest that’ costly furniture can never possess. And as we look upon it and 
think of its history, do we not consider it something more than so much 
wood! There is something in these college relics, few as they are, which 
carries our minds back to thescenes of the past, which heightens our pleas- 
ure in our present walks, and which kindles in our hearts a warmth and en- 
thusiastic attachment toward our Alma Mater, which will cling to us 
through life. 

And as we look around and consider the changes of a hundred and 
fifty years, the changes in customs, peculiarities and discipline, the chan- 
ges of men and things in our college world, may we not ask where are 
the relics which should trace their history, which should point out tothe 
eye the differences in manners and customs, and substantiate or refute the 
many traditionary accounts, so vague and unintelligible, which come to 
us? Shame, we would say, upon the Vandal spirit which has left un- 
noticed, or yet worse, assisted in the destruction of mementoes which 
would now be invaluable. Some of the older nations of the globe can 
trace their history and the character of different periods by the collec- 
tions of coins which they have gathered, but at a place like this, where 
relics of olden college days would be so highly appreciated, where can be 
found a receptacle even for a collection of any kind ? 

The same disregard for the past is manifest in the world around us 
By the exercise of a proper antiquarian spirit, by that appreciation of 
the past which is due to it, how interesting might almost every spot in our 
land become. How many of our villages can show the original docu- 
ment of parchment signed by the white men and the rude cross which 
served for the “mark” of the red man? How many have yet in faithful 
preservation the records of their early existence? Few we think, and 
as we behold the spirit of neglect which the present manifests to the 
past we may well wish those antiquarians who have so amused us with 
their oddities a hundred fold more numerous than they are. We 
are a people of intelligence and learning, and yet the first book ever 
printed in our country—John Elliott’s Bible in the Indian tongue—only 
exists in name, while the language isnow unknown. Would not a copy 
of that old Bible be a priceless possession? useless though it be in a 
practical sense, and though gazing upon it we might not be able to de- 
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cipher a single character, would it not tell a thrilling tale of the religious 
fervor and missionary earnestness of that “Indian Apostle ?” 

We would say then in conclusion, that every Antiquarian enterprise 
should be nourished and cultivated, for the cause is a worthy one. And 
though we cannot but deprecate the immediate past for its negligence in 
tracing out and handing down the customs of the more remote past, yet 
the present promises valuable service. Instead of antiquaries we have 
Antiquarian Societies, composed of the intelligence and liberality of the 
land and patronized by governments themselves. 

And as we see these associations taking possession of the field once 
oceupied by the individual antiquary, we would offer an acknowledge- 
ment of our appreciation of his services, and our thanks for the pleasure 
and benefits he has afforded. He had his peculiarities and defects, yet if 
it were necessary to offer an apology, we might plead the circumstances 
which surrounded him and the obstacles against which he contended. 
If his learning was partial and his sentiments bigoted, it was a conse- 
quence inseparable from so ardent an attachment to any single science. 
If he was jealous of his own opinions, let us consider that his way was 
forced through a wilderness without landmarks or guides, and the object 
of his search as hidden as the sources of the Nile. Yet he accomplished 
much, and the study of antiquities has now become a handmaid to His- 
tory, Poetry and Science. W. W. Cc. 


A Voice of Praise from All. 


x, 
A voice of praise from all! the balmy spring, 
Which gently whispereth of hope and love, 
Seems on its softly sighing gale to bring 
A pure, mute offering for the throne above. 
Its buds and blossoms to the zephyr bending, 
Bird-voices thrilling through the wood paths dim, 
Have one rich anthem to high heaven ascending, 
In fervent adorations unto Him! 


I. 
A voice of praise from all! the summer’s glow, 
Its verdant bowers o’er-shading hill and glen, 
Its flow’rets, from the daisy meekly low, 
To the proud rose which glads the home of men, 
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The bleating flocks and lowing herds retreating 
From mid-day heat to some cool, tranquil stream 
Winding through mossy rocks, are all repeating 
A hymn in honor of the great Supreme ! 


TIL 


A voice of praise from all! when autumn’s hour 
Of brief, bright glory holds its magic sway, 
The fading leaf, the rainbow tinted flower, 
Bow to their God, ere passing to decay. 
The maple, while sad nature doth enrobe her 
In gold and crimson, as a gorgeous pall, 
Shows forth His goodness! oh, beloved October, 
"Tis thy te deum seems the best of all! 


IV. 


A voice of praise from all! the winter cold 
With icy heart enclosed in snowy shroud, 
Of wisdom, might and power, as oft hath told, 
As spring with all her milder charms endowed ! 
The bleak, wild tempest in stern fury rushing 
Through the dead forest branches white with rime, 
Speaks! qs thesilvery fount does, glittering, gushing, 
O’er the fresh turf of some sun-smiling clime. 


Vv. 
Oh ! if a voice of prayer and praise is ever 
Rising from this fair world unto the skies, 
If seasons with their offerings still endeavor 
To find acceptance in Jehovah’s eyes, 
Why should not man, with soul and hopes undying, 
Turn from the selfish path he long hath trod, 
And bid his thoughts, from earth-born wishes fiying, 
“Look up from Nature unto Nature’s God ?” 





Poser for Linguists. 


The Latin sentence in the December number, which for the puzzle- 


ment of sub-seniors was left untranslated, is rendered as follows: 


Ir YoU WISH TO KNOW WHO SUFFERED, (IT WAS) THE LIFE; WHAT, THE 


CROSS; WHY, THAT YOU MAY LIVE; FOR LOVE OF WHOM, OF MEN. 








Sorest Leaves. 


“TI can pass days 
Stretched in the shade of those old cedar-trees, 
Watching the sunshine like a blessing fall,— 
The breeze like music wandering o'er the boughs, 
Each tree a natural harp,—each different leaf, 
A different robe, blend in one vast thanksgiving.” 


Har my boyish days were passed in the forests of New England, and 
why should I not love them? There is a period within my memory 
when I feared the gloomy recesses of the wood, and looked with simple 
wonder at the great oaken arms they stretched above me. 

But then my courage grew with my years, and I knew no pleasure — 
like the wild freedom of the woods—no scenes more cheerful and attrac- 
tive than their most secluded and shady spots; and until I was called by 
the stern demands of my future welfare to forsake the old and hallowed 
haunts of boyhood and immure myself in Academic walls, I felt no 
abatement in my taste for sylvan scenery. ‘Time, it is true, has now dis- 
sipated some of the poetry of early fancy, and has dried up some of 
those founts of feeling—that flood of deep, irrepressible, unwritten and 
unspoken emotion—yet I still love no scenery in Nature better, and de- 
rive from none so many thoughts which.speak in varied and typical lan- 
guage of the past, of the present, and of the future. 

I often wander through the woods in the Spring; for I love to hear 
the warbling of the birds, and see the buds swelling into life, and feel 
the warm winds wooing back the summer, while the gurgling brooks 
lend their gentle voices to swell the mellow harmony of Nature; and I 
feel that the old, trite comparison of youth and Spring is not so vulgar 
and unmeaning as use has made it ; for Spring brings back to mind the 
days and thoughts and feelings of boyhood, and peoples memory with 
seeming dreams—which are not dreams, but strange realities—a recol- 
lection of the past, when Spring came, and I used to range the woods 
clothed in their new verdure, and feel a fervid flood of gladness and deep 
joy and love of Nature, which did not resolve itself into forms of thought, 
but came and went like a tide of living emotion. 

Spring has not the burning heat of Summer, nor the cold winds of 
Winter. Youth is not wearied with the cares and toils of middle life, 
chilled by the failing energies and sorrow of declining years, or bleak 
with the lonely desolation of age. The forest buds burst into fresh and 
beautiful verdure, nor is there anything to remind us that the future 
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must be desolate again, save the dry leaves beneath our feet, and they 
are hidden by the gay foliage of Spring. The hopes and aspirations of 
youth expand before us into a reality, and nothing points our thoughts 
to toil and sorrow and the tomb, save here and there some aged man— 
a fragment from the wreck of time which we pass unheeded and forget. 
It is well for human happiness that we so little heed the future, and are 
not soon forgetful of the past. Days of my youth !—green forest leaves 
growing on the trees of time, waving beautifully in the golden light of 
Spring, fade not in my memory! Ah, Memory! thou art a fruitful 
source of pleasure! How often wafted by thy winds the receding tide 
of youth returns to lave our weariness! And thou Spring! great type 
of youth, with all thy pleasant scenes though ever elsewhere beautiful, 
thou hast no charms like those thou hangest on the staunch old monarchs 
of the wood. 

I love the Summer forests. Gratefully they spread their wide expanse 
of shade, and the tall trees open a welcome refuge from the sun. I feel 
a secret pleasure as I sit beneath them, and recall the scenes of Spring. I 
love the full-grown forest leaves, dancing in the Summer wind. I am 
wont to watch their shadows, and see how fantastically they sport with 
the warm sunshine. - There is in this an emblem of the light and shade, 
the joys and sorrows of life. I love to have dreams steal upon my slum- 
bers, and to hear the indistinct low rustle of the leaves unceasingly flow 
in upon my ears. It is a noble sight to see the forest, in the summer's 
landscape, glistening in the morning and evening sun, and seeming like 
a vast pile of verdure towering against the sky, and vocal with the songs 
of many birds. It is a pleasure to range the woods, and drink in a part 
of Nature’s beauty, and feel something of her greatness and splendor. 
I love the summer forests as emblems, and I love them for themselves. 
They are the types of manhood, and they also seem to throw their shade 
around, and shield us from the sun, as friends are wont to clothe them- 
selves in sympathy, and coming hang around a gentle soothing influence, 
which half subdues our sorrow. The leaves too are beautiful to me; and 
the gray mossy trunks of the great wood-leviathans, clad with the clus- 
tering vines that climb their stalworth sides, and embrace them with such 
confidence, are emblems all may read. 

But Autumn clothes the forests in their most beautiful drapery. If we 
were not accustomed to such scenery, how magnificent would seem the 
painted foliage of our forests! How the rich colors blend harmoniously 
together! How skillfully Nature paints the landscape, dipping her pen- 
cil in the frosts of winter, and imparting to each leaf her magic hues! 


But this hectic flush upon the face of Nature is but the presage of her 
VOL. XVII. 17 
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desolation. The leaves are decked in gorgeous colors for their tomb. 
There is something in this mockery of beauty, in the falling foliage, in 
the sharp rustle of the leaves, in the pale sunbeams and cool air of Au- 
tumn, to tinge our thoughts with sadness. The blighted verdure has a 
similitude to the waning life of man, and there is something to call up 
the remembrance of his earlier days, to remind him of the bursting buds 
of Spring and the vigor of Summer, and to point him forward to the 
tomb. The withered leaves of Autumn—dumb, yet eloquent relics of the 
past—tost by rude winds decaying and forgotten, are emblems of the 
end of man! I love the beauty of the Autumn with all its sadness. I 
love the withered leaves, and their noisy rattle, as they crumble to my 
tread, is musical to me. I am glad to see them fade and fall, until the 
beauty of the forest is strewn upon the earth and dead; for a sad voice 
seems to warn me, “ Earth is not thy home.” 

Where is beauty when stern Winter reigns, and rides triumphant on 
the milky pinions of his storms! There is a wild beauty in desolation, 
and I love the forests still, though stripped of all their verdure. I have 
wandered often in the gloom of wintery twilight through the storm-tossed 
woods, and have heard the tempest roar above me, and seen the trees, like 
giants in the gathering shades, throw up their brawny arms towards 
heaven, as if to supplicate the spirit of the storm. Then they have bowed 
before its power, and I have heard the crash of oaken limbs, as the tem- 
pest tore them from their ancient seats; while clouds of withered leaves 
went by, like the demons of the tempest hurrying past. Then I have 
held converse with the storm; and Nature in her wildest mood hath 
spoken. And often dark and gloomy shadows have seemed to fall 
around me, and to point me to the storms of age; and a slow and sul- 
len fear has come upon me. But a coming Spring has cheered my 
thoughts, and through the gloomy shades of life have beamed the hopes 
of an eternal future. 

That was a beautiful conception of the ancients, which peopled every 
forest and each tree with fairies. What a charm the woods must have 
had to those who believed that little, invisible deities were sporting all 
around and above them, and were watching from their leafy thrones their 
every action, and listening to their every word! How gaily they spent 
their lives—those fairies—flitting among the boughs, and reeling their 
nightly dances together upon some broad leaf, and then hiding away by 
day! I love to dream of their wild freaks, and the freedom and happi- 
ness of fairy life. I wish I could convince myself of their being, for I 
should love to feel that earth had such guileless, happy creatures. But 
what matter if fays have perished from the thoughts of men! The 
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woods have fairies even now. For when I see Master Squirrel peep down 
so cunningly behind the leaves through some fork in the limbs, looking 
so shrewd and knowing, and dodging back so quickly when discovered, 
to chatter to himself and me, in some safe retreat of his, I am willing 
enough to receive the little rogue into my list of fairies. And when I 
see the gentle birds, so kind and attentive to their mates and young, and 
warbling so cheerfully in the morning and evening air, speaking a clear, 
melodious tongue which I cannot interpret, but which Nature hears and un- 
derstands, building their nests like so many tiny thrones ‘mong the leaves, 
and floating about on their painted pinions, seeming so happy and so 
beautiful—I imagine that after all I have the secret of the ancient fairy- 
world, and that the self-same fairies dwell with us as lived of yore. They 
certainly are as harmless and as happy, and floatalong as gracefully and 
as beautifully as the fairies used todo. Oh! a glorious little people 
were those fairies of old; and a charming people are those who live 
with us, and make the forest echo with their joyous notes! The birds 
are my fays, and I ask none better. Iask no richer music than their 
songs—no gayer wood-mates than they have been. 

I love the music of the woods, for it always sounds concordant with 
my feelings. The whispering of the trees in Summer are pleasant sounds; 
for their soft harmonious members calm my weary thoughts, and throw 
a spell of rest around ; and the rustling noise of Autumn that has a note 
of sadness in its sound is pleasant, for it seems to speak with mournful 
voices of the Summer’s joy and gladness, while a dread of winter vibrates 
on the air. But their voice in Winter half fills my mind with fear, for 
the howling of the storm among the naked trees is a solemn sound, and 
the deep sighing of the pines falls like a sad requiem at the grave of 
Nature. Such are the notes the forests lend to swell the unceasing an- 
them of the elements. 

I have said the woods brought back the memory of the past. + They 
were my early haunts, and the scene of many a boyish exploit. Each 
bank and nook and rock and tree has tales to tell of other days, I 
walk out in the Spring sunshine. I sit down upon the great, mossy rock, 
where I have sat a thousand times before. The same familiar trees rear 
their massive trunks around me, the same pebbles are at my feet, the 
same shrubs and evergreens are there. The generation of children who 
have followed me, have left mounds and enclosures and stores of broken 
glass under the sheltering rock, which look like those I left behind when 
I was called away from these old scenes. The descendants of the birds 
who used to sing in harmony with my pure childish thoughts, uncon- 
scious yet sublime anthems to Nature, are wooing their mates above me. 
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I read through the moss the rude initials which I chiseled long ago. 
The little fort that cost us days of playful toil to rear upon the summit of 
the rock, has fallen into ruin, and its mimic battlements lie scattered all 
around. The great oak which overhangs the rock, is covered well with 
scars, for my initials are not alone. Oh! how tenderly memory lingers 
round the playmates of our childhood! How we recall little incidents in 
the early history of each, and trace in the character which they have 
earned a resemblance to that of their childhood. Some have carved their 
names near the earth, but two are cut above the rest. I have not forgot- 
ten the day these were inscribed, when in boyish rivalry we challenged 
one another to place our names as high as each might dare; nor how, 
when only one remained, I climbed until the topmost limbs of that huge, 
old tree bent beneath my weight, and left mine there; nor how chagrined 
I felt when a daring fellow, the last, had climbed above me. Since then 
we have met, and in Academic honors his name is still above my own. 
How memory lingers also by some little graves, and drops a tear of 
kindness there! That old oak has a list of autographs, which are inval- 
uable memorials of the past. What a record is written there! How it 
summons up legions of buried recollections! How it recalls scenes and 
exploits, friendships and thoughts which were forgotten. I read those 
initials. At length my eye rests upon two traced together. One is my 
own, the other sacred to my heart. I had not forgotten her, but I did 
not remember that her name was there. How the little monuments we 
sometimes thoughtlessly leave behind us serve to call back the past ! For 
I can now remember the day when I engraved the simple record. There 
was not a bird in the whole forest with a song more gladsome than the 
voice of sister Ella. How I hear its clear notes reverberate among the 
oaks, till the whole wood—rocks, trees and all seem to join in her 
merry laugh. There was not a being in the whole world more joyously 
gay and free and happy than Ella. I will not say her golden hair and 
expressive face, her bright eyes and form of light were beautiful. I will not 
say she was pure and gentle. But if it were not so, earth has no beauty, 
no purity, no gentleness. They say the beautiful and good are first to 
die. I believe it is true, for disease came upon sister Ella. All Winter 
long she faded, and when Spring came, they told me she must die. But 
when the flowers bloomed, and the soft Spring air came, it checked the 
ebbing tide, and Nature seemed to rally. Once we walked the old fa- 
miliar path, and sat us down to rest on this gray stone. The woods 
were vocal with the wild bird’s song, but her voice was not, as of old, 
above it, but soft and subdued—it sounded not like a funeral note, but as 
the music of that great choir towhich she hastened. Then she spoke, 
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and bade me carve our names together on the oak. “It might be 
childish fancy,” she said, “but it was pleasant standing on the verge 
of time to hope that those whom we must leave behind would not 
soon forget us.” And she said that earth was fading from her 
view, that she soon must bid these scenes farewell forever, that she 
must leave her orphan brother here alone, and she would that part- 
ing she might leave behind her in these old haunts of ours some 
token, that perchance coming thither when time had obscured her mem- 
ory, (for she knew that I should not forget her,) I might renew a sweet 
communion with the past, and often think of her. I did her bidding 
silently and sadly. Then the poor, frail girl and her sad brother sat to- 
gether there, and thought and spoke of the past—its joys and sorrcws— 
its scenes and hopes—their love and their loneliness—but of the future 
they were silent, for they durst not speak but by their sobs. To that old 
retreat we came no more. That night they hurried me from my couch ; 
and Ella’s last efforts were to throw her arms around my neck, and whis- 
per “ Farewell, my Brother!” A little church-yard bordering on that wood, 
received her dust. Thenceforth the wood and the rock and the old oak 
were forsaken; but for many a day, at evening a boyish figure stole 
through the village church-yard, and sat with bowed head beneath an 
old willow, which mingled its long and sweeping tresses with the tall 
grass and shrubs that grew above a new-made grave. 

I know not why, but I did forget that I had left upon that oak such a 
memorial; and when at last time had softened down my grief for Ella, 
and I saw it still remaining there, all the dark tide of bitterness flowed 
back upon me, and I sat down and wept till the fountains of my tears 
were dried. A path that leads to the church-yard winds through this 
forest and often going thither I pause beneath the oak to look at that 
memorial, for the thoughts that steal upon me there are not like those 
that little mound and marble slab inspire. I always drop a tear‘’and I 
think that place most sacred to her memory, and if her spirit ever smiles 
on earth and me, that it lingers long and gladly there. Farewell, sweet 
sister Ella! 

I love to see the woodman busy in his work of ruin, and the sturdy 
trees falling before his strokes ; not that I wish to see such desolation, but 
I am pleased to know that what is so beautiful also has so many uses. 
For we know that the staunch ships that beat the waves in pride, and 
travel far away upon the waters, are ribbed with oak; and that noble 
structures, and the dwellings where we live come from the forests. And 
I am fond too, of sitting in some old, oaken, easy chair before the blazing 
hearth, that laughs your stores of anthracite to scorn, and is so gener- 
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ous of its heat, and throws out such a dream-compelling influence ; and 
I recollect with pride that half the cheer and comfort of the fireside 
come from the forest. I love the woods of New England, and next to 
them the old, primeval, western forests, through which generations of 
the Indians roamed before our time, and which have seen the white 
man’s villages spring up around, and still are undespoiled. 

The old ancestral trees which my fathers saw in youth, in manhood, 
and in age, and which have looked down upon those whom I have loved 
and lost, seem too hallowed for the axe to touch. When I look on these 
and feel that however long I may live, they will remain and wave above 
my grave, there is no sadness in the thought that I must sleep beneath 
their shade by Ella’s side. A. G. 





The National Observatory. 


Or the many objects of interest in our Metropolis, few leave a more 
permanent impression than the National Observatory. Not only does 
the devotee of Science delight to find such an evidence of enlarged 
views in the Public Functionaries, as is indicated by its erection, but even 
the visitor unacquainted with the mysteries of the starry heavens, is in- 
terested in its beautiful instruments, and appreciates its usefulness. 

Its origin was humble, as is frequently the case with institutions that 
are afterwards of vast importance; the first Observatory being a small 
frame building, fourteen by thirteen feet, erected upon Capitol Hill, under 
the direction of Lieut. Gillis, an Astronomer of much promise, and who 
now has charge of the Astronomical expedition to Chili. Its object was 
to benefit the United States Exploring Expedition, then about starting 
upon its perilous voyage under Capt. Wilkes, by affording corresponding 
culminations of the moon, thereby enabling them to find the difference 
of longitude. A Transit Instrument and a Siderial clock formed the 
nucleus of a collection, that now occupies no mean place among the 
Observatories of the world. Other instruments were added by degrees, 
and it soon became evident that a permanent Observatory was demanded 
by the country and the times, anda suggestion to this effect was accord- 
ingly made to the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Government, with praiseworthy liberality, immediately ordered 
the erection of a substantial and suitable structure. 

The present Observatory, beautifully situated upon an eminence about 
half a mile west from the President’s House, resulted from that order. 
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The building stands upon the left bank of the Potomac and is surround- 
ed by an area of seventeen acres, which is in a rapid state of improve- 
ment, and will form a lovely spot at no distant day. The view from the 
dome of the building is one of rare beauty; the Potomac, issuing from 
the rocky hills above Georgetown, here spreads out into a stream nearly 
a mile in width, and with many a white sail resting upon its bosom, may 
be followed by the eye as the blue waters roll by parts the city, and mur- 
mur beneath the battlements of Fort Washington fourteen miles be- 
low. The hills of Maryland and Virginia arise on either side, some 
crowned with handsome residences, and others still occupied by forests. 
To the northwest may be seen the famed “ Heights” of Georgetown, and 
the Catholic college, while to the east the city of “ Magnificent dis- 
tances” spreads its “united villages.” The President’s House and the 
various Departments are to the left, and farther off the Capitol rears its 
beautiful symmetrical form, between which and the Observatory are the 
Smithsonian Institute and the Washington Monument, situated upon the 
“ Mall”—a vacant space hereafter to be ornamented with trees for adrive 
and promenade. This situation both affords a fine field for Astronomical 
observations, and delights the eye of the visitor by the softened beauty 
of the scenery. 

The building is of brick, and consists of a main structure with wings 
on the east and west as well as an offset to the south. Attached is the 
residence of the Superintendent, Lieut. Maury, a beautiful and convenient 
edifice, the whole being painted a cream color and presenting a hand- 
some appearance. 

The first floor of the main edifice is occupied by the various officers 
connected with the institution, one of whom is constantly prepared to 
show visitors through the apartments. We first enter the west wing in 
which is the west Transit, a beautiful seven feet, achromatic instrument of 
exquisite finish. A stranger can scarcely appreciate the delicate work- 
manship requisite in Astronomical apparatus, and the patience and labor 
demanded in using them. The observer lies upon his back on a conve- 
nient couch placed beneath the Transit, and with his eye applied to the 
eye-piece is enabled to mark the passage of the star across the delicate 
wires. There are in this wing also one or two Astronomical clocks, and 
the important Magnetic clock of Prof. Locke. The latter is destined to 
effect a very considerable improvement in the labors of an Observatory, 
and is deserving of separate mention. In the south addition is the 
Prime Vertical Transit, and in the east wing are the Meridian and Mural 
Circles, both beautiful and costly instruments. The Telescope is situated 
in the dome and is an instrument of large size, having a focal distance of 
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fourteen feet, and an aperture of nine inches; it is equatorially mounted, 
thereby keeping pace with the motions of the body under observation, 
and so delicately is the whole arranged, that the entire instrument, 
weighing near a ton, can be moved by the pressure of one finger. The 
dome revolves, and thus every portion of the heavens is brought under 
inspection, the observer being seated in an elevated chair of ingenious 
construction. 

The view of the starry firmament afforded by this tube, is truly grand. 
The planets are brought so near as to reveal their tiny satellites, while 
the moon astonishes us with its rugged surface. But the most sublime 
spectacle is beheld when its wonderful glasses are directed to the faint 
nebula or clusters of stars; these mere specks in the blue ether are ex- 
panded into countless suns, seeming to cover a space as large as our 
heavens, and each beaming as brightly as the Evening Star. The mind 
wanders on through vast systems of worlds to those still more remote, 
and even here finds no termination ; until at last weary with its flight, 
and lost in the immensity of creation it returns gladly to our little earth. 

The Observatory, through the perseverance and ability of Lieutenant 
Maury, has at this early period accomplished results that enable it to 
compare favorably with institutions of a similar character in other parts of 
the Globe. On the announcement of the discovery of the planet Nep- 
tune or Le Verrier in 1846, it was conjectured that it might have been 
previously noted by astronomers; observers at Washington accordingly 
traced its path back in the heavens until they found that the identical planet 
had been observed by Lalande, and considered by him a fixed star ; 
this happy thought and its successful accomplishment gave them the 
benefit of observations fifty years old, and enabled them to compute its 
orbit and periodical time with considerable exactness. 

Another result was the discovery that Bilea’s comet consisted of two 
parts, which was observed in Washington in 1846. 

Lieut. Maury is a man of much and varied learning, and of unceas- 
ing industry. When he entered upon the duties of his office, the build- 
ing was scarcely completed, and everything was in the greatest confu- 
sion; his instruments were out of order, and required his personal exam- 
ination ; his assistants were to be instructed in their various departments ; 
observations were to be made in rooms which the mason and painter had 
but recently vacated ; laborious and intricate calculations were to be 
gone through with while the carpenters’ hammer was ringing in the ad- 
joining apartment; chronometers were to be rated, and the various in- 
struments for observation at sea prepared, while the vessel was weighing 
anchor ; and in the midst of all stars were to be catalogued, and a year- 
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ly report to be prepared. Yet the indomitable perseverance of the super- 
intendent accomplished all ; he exerted himself while others were enjoy- 
ing midnight slumbers; he labored here, and encouraged there, planned, 
calculated and wrote, and as he remarks, “was often obliged to send 
the nominative off to the printer before he had taken the verb from the 
inkstand.” 

To his labors, chiefly, we owe the present flourishing condition of the 
Institution. 

One of the most useful of Lieut. Maury’s labors at the Observatory, 
is the preparation of his “wind and current charts.” He had long known 
of the existence of various currents in the Ocean and had formed the 
opinion that these might be made serviceable to the mariner. He first 
turned his attention to the great “ Ocean river,” or Gulf stream; the re- 
sults of his investigation were made known in an interesting paper read 
before the American Association at its meeting in Washington a few 
years since, in which he accounted for the current upon the principle that 
had been previously offered to explain the phenomena of the Trade 
Winds; a theory that has since been generally adopted. 

A vast number of “ Logs” were collected from vessels in the govern- 
ment and merchant service, all the observations in which, upon currents 
and winds were recorded, especially noting those instances in which the 
voyage had been shorter than usual. Upon comparing these he discov- 
ered that in parts of the Ocean there were currents and winds nearly 
constant in their direction; that these might be united, forming a con- 
nected series, and that by availing himself of their aid, the mariner 
might be spared many weary days of Ocean life. 

The charts have been completed at infinite labor, more than one thou- 
sand vessels having been engaged at times in connection with the Obser- 
vatory ; the largest corps of observers ever under the direction of one 
man. They have been furnished to ships about starting on long voyages, 
on condition that the records should be forwarded to the Department. 
From a careful examination of these, confirmed by repeated trials, it has 
been satisfactorily ascertained that by pursuing the course marked out 
upon these charts, a vessel in the course of a long voyage may save sev- 
eral weeks of valuable time. 

Their vast usefulness is apparent, for not only is the saving of time an 
important consideration, but the perils of sea-life are partially removed, 
by avoiding those latitudes in which experience has shown the prevalence 
of head winds and squalls. 


The whaling interest has been especially promoted, since particular care 
VOL, XVII, 17 
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was taken to ascertain the course and localities of the sea-monsters, since 
they are known to be somewhat directed by the “ocean streams.” 

Such is a brief sketch of an Institution that has sprung into useful- 
ness within a few short years. That it may long continue to reveal the 
beauty and immensity of the heavens, and by rendering us better ac- 
quainted with the “ wide waste of Ocean,” lessen the danger and toil of 
the mariner, must surely be the wish of each. For although its services 
may appear partial, as chiefly benefitting commerce and the cause of sci- 
ence, still every one must be raised so far above that narrowness of mind 
that looks not beyond self, as to feel a conscious pride in the enlighten- 
ment that can patronize, and the ability that can successfully conduct, an 
American National Observatory. H. C. H. 


A Smile. 


Amin the reckless race of life, 

Where all are pressing to the goal 
And crowding in the eager strife 

Alike impatient of control, 
How sweet to turn aside awhile 

From scenes where toil is striving yet, 
And in one gentle, kindly smile, 

Life’s cares and turmoils all forget. 


What reck we of the storms without, 
Though gathering clouds obscure the sky, 
And barks are wildly tossed about, 
The rocks at hand, no beacon nigh? 
That gentle smile still lights our way, 
A hand within our own is prest, 
The tempests one soft word obey, 
And surging billows sink to rest. 


Not long such pleasant hours may last, 
And darker days for us may come, 
The sky with threat’ning clouds o’ercast, 

And angry billows capped with foam. 
Then while the heavens above are clear, 
And smooth is time’s resistless tide, 

In trusting love that knows no fear 
Adown the current let us glide. 
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And when the trumpet summons calls 
To battle on life’s tented field, 
Where glory crowns his name who falls, 
And shame eternal theirs who yield, 
That smile approving nerves the arm 
To strike for right a deadlier blow, 
And ever like a shield from harm 
Its magic spell ean round us throw. 


A loving smile,—how small its cost! 

Its worth how great beyond compare! 
It soothes the weary, tempest-tost, 

And lightens half the load of care. 
They who have wandered far astray 

From guileless paths they trod in youth, 
And in temptation’s devious way, 

Forsaken virtue, love and truth, 
Oft in reflection’s calmer hour, 

When memories wake that long have slept, 
Have owned its talismanic power, 

And, o’er remembered pleasures, wept. 


A loving smile ; long may it shed 

Its light upon our course below, 
As on our weary path we tread, 

Through mingled scenes of joy and woe. 
And when we reach the journey’s end 

And sink on earth’s congenial breast, 
May Faith with radiant smile ascend 

And bear us to the promised rest. 





A Graduates Reminiscence. 


“ Anp now, gentlemen, what say you ?” 

“ All right, Tom, go ahead.” 

“Gentlemen, unanimity is the soul of action. Let us be assured that 
this unanimity pervades our counsels. All of you, therefore,” and here 
the speaker raised his meerschaum, sucked intensely at its amber mouth- 
piece for a moment, and then discharged a mighty cloud of smoke from 
the corner of his potato-trap—* who are unreservedly in favor of robbing 
the Deacon’s henroost, will signify the same by elevating the dexter di- 
gits. Up went six hands, four boots, and three pealing hurrahs ! 
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“ To-morrow evening then— 


‘ Steal, foh! a fico for the phrase, 
Convey, the wise it call.” 


The above was the fag end of a dialogue held in a certain room of 
Ww College at some period in February, 184-. Of the speakers, a 
short description will suffice. Tom E—— was a lank, hatchet-faced 
Varmounter, all “ steel spring and chicken-hawk,” with a Byronic shirt- 
collar, a hook nose, and a pair of dark eyes replete with unwritten vol- 
umes of drollery. Charley P-—, a five feet-three concentration of the 
most intense deviltry, better known among his allies as “ Bosting,” and 
sometimes as “Sherry Cobbler,’—which latter soubriquet conveyed a 
pleasant allusion to his unrivaled skill in the composition of that seduc- 
tive potable. Last and least of the trio, beloved reader, comes your 
humble servant. 

At the period of which I write an alarming dearth of poultry prevail- 
ed throughout W . Thanksgiving had made its usual inroads upon 
the feathered tribe, and still more extensive was the depletion resulting 
from the forays of sundry collegians whose perceptions of fun in the ab- 
stract were much clearer than those of meum and tuum in the concrete. 
Every farm-house within two miles of the college had suffered more or 
less from these fowl proceedings, and some were completely desolated. 
Many a worthy dame, after carefully feeding and counting her clucking 
dependants, had arisen from slumbers unbroken by the morning saluta. 
tions of chanticleer to find her poultry-yard silent and untenanted. Loud 
but impotent her ululations—fierce but unavailing her abuse of “them 
nasty, thievin’ students.” Often she carried her griefs to the reverend 
Praeses, and then followed cross-examinations of suspected Sophs, and 
pryings into every hidden corner—none of which ever resulted in any- 
thing more tangible than the discovery of a stray pile of feathers, claws, 
&c., in some location which could tell no tales. At last the townsmen 
gave up in despair, and contented themselves with exercising as close a 
watch as possible over their property. Their vigilance had resulted in 
the detection of a few incautious scamps whose prompt expulsion had 
somewhat lessened the ardor and appetites of their allies. And here 
commences the action of our modest drama. Long with silent yearnings 
had we noticed Deacon H’s poultry-yard—long had the sight of his 
plump turkeys strengthened the promptings of our innate depravity— 
and already had we marked the unconscious gobblers for destruction. 

Ten o’clock on the above-mentioned “ to-morrow evening,” found us in 
Tom’s room busily preparing to carry out our felonious designs. By no 
possibility could that chamber have been taken for any thing but the 
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apartment of a Sophomore—and a “fast” one. On the floor lay the 
rowdiest of all possible “ rowdies” cheek by jowl with a knotted shillala. 
The table was covered with a chaos of broken pipes, unreceipted bills, 
empty bottles from one of which rose a short candle, dissevered lemons, 
and dirty novels. In one corner where they had been ignominiously 
kicked, lay Homer, Euclid, and the never-sufficiently-to-be-by-unhappy- 
Sophs-execrated Cambridge Mathematics, awaiting the sure Nemesis 
of a fizzle in esse, and a flunk in posse. 1 was forcing myself into a 
pair of seedy bell-mouths some sizes too small. Tom stood before the 
glass, fitting on a red wig and whiskers to match. “ Bosting” lay onthe 
bed with his heels dangling over one of the posts, and a cigar between 
his teeth, busily cobbling a rent in the bag destined to receive our plun- 
der. All of which passed amid a continuous fire of jokes, songs, and joy- 
ous prognostications. 

At a few minutes past eleven we. set out, and half an hour's sharp 
walking brought us to the scene of action. The Deacon kept a huge 
dog who was allowed free range and in whose ferocity his owner reposed 
unlimited confidence. But for this we were prepared. “ Sherry” was per- 
sonally acquainted with the Deacon’s “ gals,” and frequent flirtation. with 
their divinityships had enabled him to establish great familiarity with Cerbe- 
rus. A few low whistles brought him out, and as opportunity favored, a 
tight muzzle was suddenly clapped on his jaws, and after a tremendous 
scuffle, wellsecured. Cerberus wasthen thrust into a sack, half buried in 
the snow, and left to moralize at his leisure upon human infidelity. This 
done we walked on for a short distance, lest some sleeper should have 
been awakened by the row. Returning we found all silent, and cau- 
tiously picked our way to the barn. Every door was padlocked, but a 
small saw soon effected an opening about two feet square, on the side 
fartherest from the house. Through this Tom and I forced ourselves, leay- 
ing Bosting on guard. The barn was excrutiatingly obnubilate, as Willis 
Gaylord Clarke would have said, but a few judicious flashes of a dark 
lantern soon made us thoroughly acquainted with the interior. On each 
side of us were the stables. Over these hay was packed nearly to the 
roof. Two heavy beams about twenty feet apart crossed the barn longi- 
tudinally above our heads. Across these lay a dozen or so of loose poles 
whereon our unconscious victims were quietly reposing. Altogether our 
undertaking seemed none the easiest ; it was indeed “ pursuit of poultry 
under difficulties,” as Tom whispered with an intense oath. 

We scrambled upon the hay, and found ourselves nearly on a level 
with the cross-poles. Those occupied by the fowls were detached a few 
feet from the rest. After some deliberation we pitched upon one which 
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was tenanted by half a dozen turkeys. A short contest for precedence 
then followed. Being the lighter weight of the two, I finally obtained 
the honor, and with some misgivings mounted the beam. The fowls 
gave symptoms of perturbation, but still remained silent. Bidding Tom 
cast his light upon the subject for a moment, I reconnoitred attentively. 
The objects of my attack were huddled together in the centre of the 
pole a few feet from where I stood. Cautiously bestriding the same, I 
hitched myself slowly along by a kind of indescribable insinuation. My 
frail support shook portentiously—the turkeys began to move—and now 
and then I felt uneasy, visions of sprains, dislocations, and subsequent 
detection, glancing through my brain as I looked at the gulf below. 
Urging way along however, I at last came within reach of my victims. 
Clinging tightly to the pole with both legs, I made a sudden dash at my 
nearest neighbors, catching one by the neck and another by the leg. 
Heavens and earth—what a hubbub followed! Such a screaming, 
screeching, and flapping as resounded about me, was enough to awaken 
the Seven Sleepers! Silence was out of the question now, and nothing 
remained for it but dispatch. My prisonérs were struggling desperately 
to escape. After a fierce battle, I sueceeded in wringing their necks at 
the imminent peril of my own—pitching them to the floor—scrambling to 
the beam and sliding down the hay in less than a moment. Tom had 
already flung the fowls from the breach and followed them. I tumbled 
out myself, and away we went—every one for himself, and the deuce 
take the hindmost! It was high time—for lights were glancing from 
an upper chamber of the house; a night-capped head protruded from 
the window, and a stentorian voice was bawling in concert with the 
screaming poultry, “Thieves! thieves! git up, George, git up quick !” 

After having gained a start of some three hundred yards, I looked round. 
Our pursuers were just under weigh—they were two in number—and 
more I could not tell in the gloom. Far in advance of me strode “ Var- 
mount,” his long shanks in full play, and receding every instant. But 
poor little Sherry, being fat, squab, and a trifle asthmatic, was manifest- 
ly at a heavy discount. Scorning to complain, he was struggling reso- 
lutely on, but panting and wheezing like a consumptive locomotive, and 
already eight or ten rods in the rear. I took in these details without 
pausing in my own headlong scamper. Just as something very like 
tremor cordis came over me, Tom, who had suddenly retraced his steps, 
encountered me. 

“I say, Ned, this will never do. Look at Bosting—we can’t con- 
veniently carry him, and if we don’t, he will be nabbed in ten minutes. 
Best to stop and fight it out where we are?” 
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“Can’t we do better than that, Tom?” 

“If they will fight,” retorted Tom, with a coolness which never left 
him, “ it’s the best thing they could do for us. We are three to two— 
they'll be pretty well blown when they come up, and,” clenching his shoul- 
der-of-mutton fist, “we're sure to lick them. Only keep cool—let me have 
first innings, and I'll not disgrace old Ladoue’s science, depend upon it. 
But who’s there ?” 

He paused and looked down a cross-road at our left hand. Following 
his glance, I saw a sleigh with a single traveler coming slowly towards 
us. 

“Hurrah! I have it. Hold on to your turkey—follow me, and we 
are safe !” 

And away he went. I perceived his intention clearly enough, but it 
was no time to stand on ceremony. As the traveler saw our approach 
he reined up. But ere he suspected our design, Tom sprang into the 
sleigh and grappled with him. Completely astonished and half terri- 
fied, he was easily overpowered and pitched into the snow, just as Bos- 
ting and myself came up. We scrambled in—Tom seized whip and 
reins—out flew the long lash—the horse sprang as if snake-bitten, and 
we darted round the corner, passing the enemy within ten yards. They 
assayed a rush—but it was too late, and we shot past them untouched. 
Only a mile and a half lay between us and the College, and I felt that 
barring an unlucky “spill,” we were safe. 

On we flew, fast as whip, voice, and frightened horse could carry us. 
Every instant some well remembered landmark rushed by us at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour. All doubt, all fear vanished in the mad ex- 
citement of our whirlwind speed. As we thundered on a bridge, the 
horse made a sudden skip, but Tom’s quick hand caught him up just 
in time to save a break. The runners gritted over the bare planks—we 
turned a sharp corner and the main street of the silent village lay ‘fair in 
view. But here the road was broken and bad for about a hundred yards, 
with a steep descent of some ten feet on both sides. In the darkness 
not one of us could clearly distinguish the narrow track from the uniform 
expanse of snow around it. Under these circumstances, we could only 
trust in Providence and our horse. As the former was not over likely 
to regard us with special favor, and the latter was thoroughly frightened, 
our chances were of the slenderest. On we passed in safety, however, 
till, topping a slight aclivity, we descended towards the gully at its foot, a 
ticklish spot at the best of times. As we neared it, one of the reins 
parted, and Tom shouted “Jump! boys, jump for your lives!” We 
sprang up—but at that instant the sleigh sank with a crash into the gap, 
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turned over, and out we all flew like sky-rockets. Holding on with a 
death grasp to my turkey—one moment I described an aerial parabola, and 
the next was ploughing, nose foremost, through a heavy drift. Emerg- 
ing from the same, with my neck, hair, and bosom filled with fast melt- 
ing snow, I looked round and saw my comrades alike buried, but unhurt 
and fast struggling to their feet. Luckily the College was now near at hand. 
We made the best of our way thither, and after burying our plunder in 
a convenient drift, scattered to our separate dormitories. There we rested 
in an oblivion, reckless of the morning bell, and discreetly undisturbed 
by the venerable Professor of Dust and Ashes. 

At noon we assembled around our club-table, and multifarious were 
the “nods and becks, and wreathed smiles,” wherewithal we puzzled 
the uninitiated—brazen the impudence, and sublime the ingenuity with 
which we presented our formal “ exercises of invention” to the Tutor— 
and beatific our nocturnal repast on the ill gotten fowls. Of the latter 
exercitation it boots not to particularize—suffice it to say, that about the 
second of the “sma’ hours,” Tom’s glass fell out of his hand, and him- 
self off his chair simultaneously. His disappearance induced me to turn 
towards Bosting, whom I perceived leaning very much forward in his 
chair, with his hat very much over his eyes, his hands very far in his 
pockets, his chin very deeply plunged into a pyramid of turkey-bones, 
and his tout ensemble very far “over the bay,” I considered our meet- 
ing practically adjourned. So after having considerately dragged Tom 
out of the broken glass, and pillowed the stertorous Bosting upon his 
upturned diaphram, I imbibed a final “smile” to my own health, left my 
allies “ alone in their glory,” and gained my cot, with, as a passing glance 
at the mirror told me, an eye somewhat moist, a cheek slightly rosy, and 
just a thought of unsteadiness in my gait. 

In conclusion, it is but fair to remark, that both the Deacon and the 
owner of the broken sleigh were soon amply, though anonymously remu- 
nerated in full for all damages. And so ended my first assay in petit 
larceny. . 50” 
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Luther's Saddest Experience. 


Lutner—he was persecuted, 
Excommunicated, hooted, 
“ Disappointed-egged” and booted. 


Yelled at by minutest boys, 

Woke up by metallic noise, 
Scratched and torn by fiendish cats, 
Highwayed by nocturnal rats. 


Oft upon his locks so hoary, 

Water fell from upper story, 

Oft a turnip or potatoe 

Struck upon his back or pate, oh! 
And wherever he betook him, 

A papal bull was sure to hook him. 


Tracts he wrote by day and night,— 
People tore them in his sight ; 
Sermons preached by night and day,— 
But as ancient records say, 

Slumber stole upon the senses 

Of his cushioned audiences. 


Plagues like these a saint would vex, 
And “a cherubim” perplex; 

But old Luther bore them all ; 

For there was one that did dishearten 
More by far the ancient Martin, 

There was one much worse than’any 
I have mentioned, though so many, 
Many, great and small. 


Tt was this—oh horror ! horror ! 

I the devil’s pen must borrow 

Toconvey a mere idea 

Of this punishment severe ; 

Joseph Gillot’s “ Extra Fine,” 

The pen I'm using, will decline 

To inscribe the fearful line. 

So I seize my porcupine, 

And extract his strongest quill, 

For I am resolved to write it, 

And with firmness will indite it, 

Tm determined, yes, I will. 
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Of a “ diet of worms,” 

He was forced to partake ! 

Of a “diet of worms,” 

For the Protestants’ sake ! 

Munching, crawling caterpillars, 
Beetles mixed with moths and millers, 
Instead of butter on his bread, 

A sauce of butter-flies was spread ; 
Was not this a horrid feast 

For a Christian and a Priest ! 


And if you do not credit me, 
Consult D’ Aubigne’s history, 
You'll find what I have told to you 
Most fearfully and sternly true. 





Autographs. 


I HAVE an excessive hatred of a certain kind of stuff written in Au- 
tograph books. It puts a modest man like myself quite to the blush. 
To have a classmate tell you in so many words that you are a “ man of 
talent,” a “a fine fellow,” and “that there is no one of all the class whose 
friendship is so much to be desired”—all this, I say, is exceedingly em- 
barrassing to a man of innate modesty. Now mind I do not object to 
being told this, but the thing is to have it told in a delicate sort of a way. 
If a classmate thinks favorably.of my talents or my disposition, or both, 
and wishes to let me know it, there are a thousand ways of accomplish- 
ing his object without using plain language. In general I do not object 
to plain language, either in rebuking vice or extolling virtue. I like the 
good old Saxon in both these cases. I do not like to have an idea so en- 
veloped with high sounding words that it is almost impossible to find it. 
This is, as Shakspeare has it, two kernels of wheat to one bushel of 
chaff, or more exactly, ‘a very small piece of butter spread over a very 
large slice of bread.’ 

But in the matter of paying a compliment to a friend who in your es- 
timation really deserves it, there is, it will be readily admitted, a certain 
delieacy of method to be observed. 

Another point, many things said in Autograph books are downright 
falsehoods. For instance, I see in the book of a person noted for his self- 
ishness and disobliging disposition something like the following: “ Your 
kind and gentlemanly deportment, your obliging disposition, have won 
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many friends. Continue to manifest the same characteristics through 
life and you will make friends of many, enemies of none.” This language 
in such a case is nothing more nor less than lying. The only excuse is 
that the writer is not intimately acquainted with the individual of whom 
this is affirmed. Then he is not warranted in using such Janguage. But 
he may be an intimate acquaintance, and such language is often used in 
such cases. Then the writer is obnoxious to the charge either of gross 
flattery or of ignorance of human nature. 

Another kind of writing is often used in these books equally reprehen- 
sible. I mean the practice of quoting sentiments designed to wound the 
feelings of the individual. It would seem that the sentiments expressed 
towards one another in these pages, and by which we wish to be remem- 
bered, should be sentiments of kindness and of love. Nothing which 
would tend to wound the feelings, either by alluding to disagreeable 
traits of character or by referring to past differences, should have place 
here. To render my meaning obvious let me suppose a case or two. A 
classmate is intending to enter the ministry. You know that he will 
make a rather dull preacher. You quote from Thompson : 

“But when serene the pulpit you ascend, 
Through every joint a gentle horror creeps, 
And round you the consenting audience sleeps, 
So when an ass with sluggish front appears, 
The horses start and prick their quivering ears ; 
But soon as e’er the sage is heard to bray, 
The fields all thunder and they bound away.” 

Again, a classmate brings to your room his book. He is a person 
whom you every way dislike—he is narrow minded perhaps—his tastes, 
it may be, run in a different direction from yours—possibly he is an old 
political enemy—at any rate you cordially hate him. You ask him to 
take a seat—he declines—he is busy and cannot stop. You are glad of 
it and wish he had been so busy as not to have found time to bring round 
his autograph book. He closes the door behind him. What shall I 
write for that fellow ? you say to yourself. He is a mean, contemptible 
scoundrel. He insulted me once and had it not been for the disgrace of 
the thing I would have given him a caning. A thought of Shakespeare 
runs through your head. You take up his book and write, “ God made 
him, and therefore let him pass for a man.” ‘ 

This latter is an extreme case, it is true, but one that may happen. 
The former, however, is by no means uncommon. In the one revenge is 
is predominant, in the other the love of fun. An opportunity for perpe- 
trating a joke too good to be lost is offered. And I apprehend that this 
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is the motive in general, rather than any ill will towards the individual. 
But it should be remembered that wit is a keen edged tool, and requires 
to be handled with care. Says Cowper: 


“ The man renowned for repartee’ 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship’s finest feeling ; 
Will plunge a dagger in your breast, 
And say he wounded you in jest, 
By way of balm for healing.” 


But one peculiarity more I will notice in quotations for autograph 
books. This is a want of point. I take up a book of a friend and read 
sentiment after sentiment from poets and other writers, having no sort of 
application either to the owner of the book or to the one quoting them. 
Sometimes it may be that relations of such a nature exist between two 
individuals that an outsider cannot appreciate a sentiment quoted. Very 
well. To this I do not object. Autographs and their accompanying 
sentiments are not for the benefit or gratification of mankind in general, 
but for the exclusive pleasure of the possessor; and if in our four years’ 
intercourse we have formed such associations that a word or a line may 
serve in after life to remind us of them, let us use it then. But aside 
from this no one can fail to see that in many quotations there is a want of 
appropriateness. This to my mind argues a lack of interest on the part 
of the writer, or perhaps carelessness, or it may be a want of good taste 
and judgment. It looks, too, as though a fellow was “hard up.” Now 
in such a case let a person “ acknowledge the corn,” and quote from Sir 
William Hamilton where he dilates extensively upon the “subjunctive in- 
stinction of the connotative apperceptations ;” or if he be of a poetical 
turn of mind, let him quote the beautiful lines. in Archbishop Whately, 
commencing “ Barbara celarent,” &c. Better let plain language than a 
bungling excuse show that you do not know what to write. But there is 
no need of this. Every one, as most do, by a little pains taking can 
write something appropriate. Let us in this take an example of one of 
our distinguished professors, who on being asked his autegraph by a Sen- 
ior whose dulcinea’s surname was Day, took his book and over his signa- 
ture jotted down the words of Horace, “ Carpe diem.” 

But I have extended my remarks to a much greater length than I in- 
tended. My apology shall be that the subject is one of interest to me. 
I anticipate great pleasure from my Autograph book. It is a vase of rare 
flowers. culled from the best cultivated gardens. It is a strong chain 
whose numerous links will be the only visible bond of union when the 
sad farewell shall have forever parted existing ties. 52. 
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Memorabilia Dalensia. 


SCHOLARS OF THE HOUSE. 


A “scholarship” is a puumnent fund established at a University for the mainte- 
nance of a student, who is called the ‘ scholar.’ These seholarships are of various 
kinds, some being merely charitable in their object, while others are designed as 
honorary distinctions—to exhibit and reward proficieney in study. 

The term “Scholar of the House,” at this College was originally applied, by the 
direction of Dean Berkeley, to those who were elected upon his foundation; and of 
late, all who have been ‘scholars’ upon the various other foundations, are in like 
manner designated. The domestic part of the appellation has no particular signifi- 
cance here, so far as we can discover. Whether this ‘ House’ was ever built, and 
if so, what was its history and fate, are questions involved in mystery. Some have 
intimated that it was never anything more than a‘ castle in the air ; but those who 
have stood upon its substantial ‘ foundations,’ assure us of the falsity of this envi- 
ous insinuation. Others, admitting that it once had ar existence, with equal malice 
account for its present dilapidated condition from the fact that the good old Bishop 
prescribed that none but‘ Bachelors’ could be admitted as tenants, From the vague 
sayings which sometimes escape from the ‘scholars’ themselves, one might be led 
to imagine it to be some beautiful part of the temple of Science, where the eyes of 
the vulgar and the steps of the profane may not intrude, and that the ‘keys’ in 
common use about the college are unable to unlock its mystic portals. However 
this may be, we leave the matter for the antiquarian to explore ; and should his re 
search fail, we do not despair but that some enterprising romancer, by brushing it 
up and putting on a few ‘gables,’ would be able to give it a ‘local habitation.’ 

As Bishop Berkeley received his education at the University of Dublin, it may 
be fair to conjecture that he borrowed the term thence ; and,on consulting, we find 
the terms ‘Scholar’ and ‘Scholar of the House’ used coextensively and indiscrimi- 
nately, from the earliest period in the history of that institution. We are not aware 
that the latter term is used in the English Universities. The word ‘ house’ denotes 
in the University, a hall or college. It may be interesting in this connection to state 
that there now exists in the Dublin University, a premium established by Bishop 
Berkeley, in 1752. 

We propose to give a brief account of the various Scholarships in Yale College, 
with the terms and conditions of each, and a list of the scholars, beginning in the 
present number with the Berkeleian. 


THE BERKELEIAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


Ture BerKeveran Scnorarsuir in Yale College was founded A. D. 1738, by Rev 
Gecrge Berkeley, D. D., Bishop of Cloyne, in Ireland. This eminent man, distin- 
guished as a philosopher and divine, no less than as a philanthropist, had long cher- 
ished the idea of planting a College in this Western World, for the education and 
training of the native heathen youth. In furtherance of this benevolent design, 
in the year 1725, he issued “ A proposal for the better supplying of churches im 
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our Foreign Plantations, and for converting the savage Americans to Christianity, 
by a College to be erected in the Summer Islands, otherwise called the Isles of Ber- 
muda.” In this proposal he more fully develops the plan indicated in the above 
title, and closes with an appeal to the public for contributions, to be applied to the 
founding of scholarships in his contemplated College. 

This document is of especial interest in this connection, as being the first move- 
ment towards the founding of our Berkeleian scholarship, and as manifesting the in- 
tention of Bishop Berkeley in its establishment. The following extract from it may 
help to explain by what computation the amount of the scholarship was determined, 
a sum which, in these more civilized times, has been considered a short allowance. 
“Ten poundsa year would, if I mistake not, be sufficient to defray the expenses of 
a young American in the College of Bermuda, as to diet, lodging, clothes, books 
and education ; and, ifso, the interest of two hundred pounds may be a perpetual fund 
for maintaining one missionary at the College forever, and in this succession, many, 
it is to be hoped may become powerful instruments for converting to Christianity and 
civil life, whole nations who now ‘sit in darkness and the shadow of death, and 
whose cruel, brutal manners are a disgrace to human nature.” - 

His grateful beneficiaries could not select for him a more fitting epitaph than the 
concluding sentence of the “ Proposal,” viz. ‘A benefaction of this kind seems to 
enlarge the very being of a man, extending it to distant places and future times; 
inasmuch as unseen countries and after ages may feel the effects of his bounty, while 
he himself reaps the reward in the blessed society of all those who, having turned 
many to righteousness, shine as the stars forever and ever.” It is not strange that 
thus impressed with the grandeur of his undertaking, he should have become in- 
spired with poetic and prophetic fire, finding utterance in those familiar verses which 
follow the conclusion of this “ Proposal,” and which lose none of their interest by a 
recital of the circumstances under which they were composed. 


‘* There shall be sung another golden age, 

* The rise of empire and of arts, 
The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts, 


‘‘ Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 
By future poets shall be sung. 


“ Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The first four acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 


it were a-pleasing and grateful task, did our limits permit, to dwell more at length 
upon the history of this enterprise, as well as to exhibit more fully the many traits of 
greatness, goodness and wisdom, which so eminently characterized this illustrious 
man, and which led even Pope, the satirist, to ascribe 


“To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 
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It may be sufficient here to state that, soon after the above publication, he came 
to America with the view of carrying his plans into execution. He bought a coun- 
try seat at Newport, R. L, and resided there for several years; but becoming con- 
vinced of the impracticability of his original scheme, and yet unwilling that the la- 
bor and expense which he had bestowed upon this object should be without their 
fruits, he sent to Yale College a deed of his farm at Newport, to be held for the en- 
couragement of classical literature. 

By the.conditions of the deed, the rents accruing from said farm are to be. appro- 
priated towards the maintenance of three students, who shall be called “ Scuotars 
oF THE Houser,” during the years between their first and second degrees ; said schol- 
ars being obliged to reside at least three-fourths of each of said years in the College. 
The candidates are to be publicly examined on the sixth day of May, or if that should 
be Sunday, on the next day thereafter, two hours in the morning in Greek, and in 
the afternoon two hours in Latin, all persons having free access to hear the examina- 
tion, and those whoappear the best scholars shall be elected. In case of division 
of sentiment in the electors, the election is to be determined by lot. All surplusa- 
ges of money which remain by any vacancies of scholarships, are to be laid out in 
Greek and Latin books, to be disposed of to such of the undergraduate ‘students as 
shall appear most deserving by their compositions in the Latin tongue, on a moral 
subject, or theme proposed to them. 

The books upon which the candidates for the scholarship are required to be exam- 
ined, are the Greek Testament, Homer’s Iliad, Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, Cicero’s Tus- 
culan Questions, Tacitus and Horace. The amount paid to each “scholar” at pres- 
ent, is about forty-seven dollars a year. 

The subjoined list of those who have been “Scholars of the House,” under the 
“ Dean’s Bounty,” may serve to show how far the result of this beneficence has ful- 
filled the design of the pious founder ; and it is a fact of no slight significance, taken 
in connection with the original purpose of Bishop Berkeley, that. of this list near- 
ly one hundred are marked as ministers of the gospel, foremost among whom is 
President Wuxetock, who founded an Indian school, the germ of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; while hundreds more of the same calling, not here enumerated, have been re- 
cipients of this bounty, in the shape of the smaller premiums, among whom may 
be named Davin Bratyerp, the “ Apostle to the Indians,” 

This list is believed to be complete from 1733 to 1795. The old college record 
having been mislaid, we have relied upon an accurate transcript of it from 1733 to 
1777. President Stiles’s diary affords a complete list during his presidency, to 1795. 
During the period of President Dwight’s administration, from 1795 to 1817, thelist 
is imperfect. We depend here upon the statement of the “scholars” themselves, or 
upon the recollections of others acquainted with facts, verified by cotemporaneous 
written evidence. Very extensive inquiry has been made in regard to the “schol- 
ars” of this period, both of the instructors and members of the respective classes ; 
and it is believed that the list isnearly complete. Where there was no examination, 
we have so stated. In the years marked interrogatively (?) it might safely be affirmed, 
perhaps, that there were no examinations, as that is the result of our inquiries ; but 
we leave the matter open, to elicit further information. 

The list from 1818 to 1851 is made up from the college records. 
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1733 


1734. 
1735. 


LIST OF THE BERKELEIAN SCHOLARS, 


. Rev. Benjamin Pomeroy, D. D. 
Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, D.D.,Pres. 
Dart. Ooil. 
Benjamin Nicoll. 
William Wolcott, Tutor Yale Coll. 
Rev. Aaron Burr, Pres. Coll. New 
Jersey. 
Rev. James Lockwood, 7utor Yale 
Ooll. 
Elisha Williams. 
Samuel Williams. 
. Rev. Nathan Birdseye. 
Rey. Silas Leonard. 
. Rev. Mark Leavenworth. 
Rev. Gideon Mills. 
. Hon, Phinehas Lyman, Tut. Y. C. 
Rev.Chauncey Whittelsey, Tut. Y. 
Coll. 


. Solomon Welles. 
William Williams. 
. Rev. Jacob Johnson. 
Hon. John Worthington, LL. D., 
Tutor Yale Coll. 
. Rev. Richard Mansfield, D. D. 
Rev. Noah Welles, D. D., Zut. Yale 
Coll. 
. Jared Ingersoll. 
. Rev. Thomas Arthur. 
Hon. Wm. Sam’l Johnson, LL. D., 


Judge Sup. Ct. of Conn., Rep. |: 


and Sen. U. 8. Cong., Pres. Col. 
Coll. 
. Rev. Warham Williams, Tut. Yale 
Coll. 
Rev. Jonathan Colton. 
. Rev. Pelatiah Webster. 
. Rev. Aaron Hutchinson. 
. Rev. Naphtali Daggett,D. D., Pres. 
Yale Coll. 
Rev. William Johnson. 
. Hon. James A. Hillhouse, Zutor 
Yale Coll. 


. Elibu Tudor, M. D. 


- Rev. Judah Champion. 

. Henry Babcock. 
Gurdon Saltonstall. 

. Rev. Seth Pomeroy, Tut. Y. C. 
Jacob Usher. 


. Rev. John Devotion. 





1757. Hon. Edmund Fanning, LL. D., 


Gov. Pr. Edw. Is. 
Hon. Titus Hosmer, Rep. U. S. 
Cong. 
Rev. Noah Williston. 
Rey.Benjamin Boardman, Tut. Y.C. 
Hon. Silas Deane,Rep. U. 8S. Cong., 
Minister to France, 
Rev. Roger Viets. 


. Rev. Enoch Huntington. 


Alexander King. 

Jesse Leavenworth. 

Rev. Matthew Merriam. 

Rev. Levi Hart, D. D. 

Woodbridge Little. 

Rev. Ebenezer Russell White, Tu- 
tor Yale Coil. 

Hadlock Marcy. 

Rev. Theodore Hinsdale. 

William Jones. 

Rev. Ebenezer Baldwin, Tut. Y. C. 

Amos Botsford, Tutor Yale Coll. 

Hon. Stephen Mix Mitchell, LL. 
D., Tut. Y. C., Rep. and Sen. U. 
S. Cong., Ch. Judge Sup. Ct. of 
Conn. 

Rev. Samuel Camp. 

Rev. Diodate Johnson, Tut. Y. €. 

Chauncey Whittelsey. 

Roswell Grant. 

Rev. Joseph Howe, Tut. Y. C. 

Hon. Jonathan Ingersoll, LL. D., 
Judge Sup, Ct. and Lt. Gov. of 
Conn. 

Rey. Joseph Lyman, D. D. 

Hon. John Treadwell, LL. D., Gov. 
of Conn. 

Hon. John Trumbull, LL. D., Zu. 
Y. C., Judge Sup. Court Conn. 
Rev. Samuel Wales, D. D., Tutor 

and Prof. Yale Coll. 
Rev. Amzi Lewis. 
Josiahs Norton. 
Rev. Elijah Parsons, 
Buckingham St. John, Tut. ¥. C. 
Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D.,.LL.D., 
Tutor, Prof. and Pres. of ¥. C. 
Rev. John Keep. 
Rev. William Seward. 


Rev. Justus Forward. 


| 1770. Rev. Joseph Buckminister, D. D., 
. Rev. Luke Babcock. | 


Tutor Yale Coll. 
Hon. John Davenport, Tutor Yale 
Coll., Rep. U. 8. Cong. 
Rev. Solomon Williams, Tut. Y. C. 
. John Hart. 
Sylvester Muirson. 
Joseph Woodbridge. 


Moses Bliss. 
Rev. Nehemiah Strong, Tutor and | 
Prof. Yale Coll. 
. Robert Breck. " 
Hon. Simeon Strong, LL. D., Judge 
Sup. Ct. Mass. 
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1772, Hon. Abraham Baldwin, Tut. ¥. C., , 1785. Enoch Huntington. 
Pres, Univ. Geo., Rep. and Sen. Hon. Samuel Huntington, Judge 
U. 8. Cong. Sup. Ct., and Gov. Ohio. 
Thomas Canfield. 1786. Rev. John Elliott, D. D. 
Rev. Joseph Strong, D. D. Hon. Thomas Ruggles Gold, Rep. 
. Roger Alden. U. 8. Cong. 
Rev. William Robinson, Tut. Yale Hon. Stanley Griswold, . Senator 
Coll. . U. 8. Cong. 
Rev. Ezra Sampson. Rey. Reuben Hitchcock. 
. Amos Benedict. Rev. William Stone, 

Jared Bostwick. 7. Roswell Judson. 

Rev. Reuben Holcomb. . Zachariah Tomlinson. 

. Hon.Samuel Whittlesey Dana, Rep. Hon. John Woodworth, LL. D., 
and Sen. U.S. Cong. JudgaSup. Ct. of New York. 

Rev. Solomon Reed. . Rev. Dan Bradley. 

Benjamin Welles. Rey. William Brown. 

. Hon. Chauncey Goodrich, Tutor Jona. Walter Edwards, Tut. Y.Col. 
Yale Coll., Rep. and Senator U. . Thomas Mumford. 
8. Cong., Lt. Gov. of Conn. . Barzillai Slosson. 
Daniel Lyman. Hon, Josiah Stebbins, Tut. Y. Col. 
William Andrew Russell. 2. Rev. Timothy Mather Cooley, D.D. 
. Dudley Baldwin. Rev. Isaac Jones. 
Hon. James Davenport, Rep. U. 8. Nathaniel King. 
long. . Rev. Jeremiah Atwater, D.D., Tut. 
William Hillhouse. Y. C., Pres. Mid. & Dick. Coll. 
. Abraham Bishop. 794. Stephen Mix Mitchell. 
Ebenezer Daggett. . Ebenezer Grant Marsh, 7ut. & 
Rev. Frederick William Hotchkiss. Hebr. Inst. Y. C. 
. Hon. Jeremiah Gates Brainard, | 1796. ? 
e Sup. Ct. of Conn. 797. Rev. Ira Hart, 
Hon. Elizur Goodrich, LL. D., Tu- Rev. James Murdock, D. D., Prof. 
tor and Prof. of Yale Coll. Rep. Univ. Vt.d& And. Theol. Sem. 
U. 8. Cong. ‘ q 
Rev. Zebulon Ely, Tutor Yale Coll. . Benjamin Woolsey Dwight. 
1780. Oliver Lewis. . Samuel Gray Huntington. 
Rev. John Robinson. Abiram Stoddard, 
1781. Rev. Henry Channing, Tut. Y. C. Chauncey Whittelsey. 

Enoch Perkins, Zutor Yale Coll. . (None.) 
1782.* (None.) . Hon. Jesup Nash Couch, Judge 
1783.¢ Rev. a Austin, D. D., Pres. Sup. Ct. Ohio. 

Univ, Vt. Hon. Jonathan Huntington Lyman, 

Rev. Jonathan Fuller. Rev. William Lightboura Strong. 

Rey. Abiel Holmes, D. D., Tutor . Rev. Aaron Dutton. 

Yale Coll. Rev. Sereno Edwards Dwight, 

Charles White. D. D., Tut. Y. C., Pres. Ham. Col. 
1784. Ralph Isaacs. Rev. Noab Porter, D. D. 








* “ May 6, 1782. The day of beginning of vacation, and also of Dean's examination, but no can- 
didates offered. The only instance of omission since the foundation in 1733.”—Paest.Stives’s MS. 
Diary. 

t It is obvious that if the term of residence had been complied with, in every instance, there could 
have been but a single scholar for ench class ; but in consequence of frequent failures in this respect, 
the accumulated fund was still available, Hence in many years we find several scholars, who were 
* allowed the emolument, in case of residence, sometimes in the order of merit, sometimes by lot, so far 
as the funds were sufficient. See Pr Tt Srites’s MS. Diary. “ May 6, 1783, Dean’s exami- 
nation. Four senior sophisters offered themselves and were publicly examined. They were so nearly 
equal that I directed them to decide by lots, The lots fell in the following order, Austin, Holmes, Ful- 
ler, White.” 
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1804 Rev. John Marsh. 1825. Josiah Barnes, M. D. 
1805. Ziba Foot. Hon. Thomas Slidell, Judge Sup. 
1806. Alfred Hennen. Ct. of La. 
Hon.Henry Strong,LL.D.,7ut. Y.C. | 1826. Rev. John Phelps Cowles. 
Rev. Hezekiah Gold Ufford. 1827. Sidney Law Johnson, Tut. Y. C. 
1807. 1828. (None.) 
1808. 1829. George Champlin Tenney. 
1809. 1830. Hon, Edmund Smith Rhett. 
1810. Henry Rogers Winthrop. 
1811. 1831. (Wone.) 
1812. (None.) 1832. (None.) 
1818. Rev. William Theodore Dwight, | 1833. (None.) 
D. D., Tut. Y. C. 1834. Hon. Henry William Ellsworth. 
1814. . ’ Henry Coit Kingsley. 
1815. (None.) 1835. Charles Alonzo Gager, Tut. Yale 
1816. George Hill. Coll. 
Charles Olcott. 1836. (None.) 
1817. Hon. Joel Jones, LL, D., Pres. Gir. | 1837. Rev. William Russell. 
Coll. 1838 (None.) 
David Nevins Lord. 1839. Charles Astor Bristed. 
1818. Hon. Francis Hiram Cone, Judge Augustus Rodney MacDonough. 
Sup. Ct. Geo. 1840. (Noue.) 
Horatio Hubbell. 1841. (None.) 
Hon. Thomas Clap Perkins. 1842, William Davison Hennen. 
. Jonathan Humphrey Bissell. 1848. Rev. Cyrus Huntington. 
Hon, Asahel Huntington. Lucius Franklin Robinson. 
. Horace Foote. Franklin Taylor. 
Alexander Catlin Twining, Zut. | 1844, William Few Smith. 
Y. C., Prof. Mid. Coll, 1845. William Gustine Conner. 
John Payson Williston. Robert Rankin. 
. Henry White, Zut. Y. C. 1846. (None.) 
. Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D., Tut. | 1847. Henry Hamilton Hadley, Tut. ¥.C. 
Y. C., Pres. Ill. Coll. Francis. Lewis Hodges, Tut. ¥. C. 
Rev. Henry Herrick. 1848. Henry Martyn Colton. 
. Rev. Norman Pinney, Prof. Trin. | 1849. Benjamin Talbot. 
Coll. 1850. Clinton Camp. 
. William Moseley Holland, Zu. Y. | 1851. William Woolsey Winthrop. 
C., Prof. Trin. Coll. 
Hon. Ashbel Smith, M. D. 











PRESENTATION DAY. 


At a meeting of the Senior Class held Saturday, January 10th, J. F. Bingham, 
presiding, an election was made for Class Orator and Poet, to deliver the Farewell 
Address and Poem at the coming Presentation. 

Homer B. Spracue, of East Douglas, Mass., was chosen Orator, and Wituiam W. 
Orapo, of New Bedford, Mass., was chosen Poet. 

A Committee of arrangements, consisting of A. Bigelow, D. C. Gilman, W. A. 
Reynolds, G. B. Safford and 0. D. Seropyan, was appointed. The Committee have 
already entered upon their duties, and we are assured that nothing will be wanting 
which can add to the pleasure or interest of the day. 
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JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS. 
Class of 1858. 


tp yo ORATIONS, 
bee Act OT telat 


Tuomas F. Davres, 
James M. Wuirton, 
Epwarp C. BIL.ines, 


Greek, 
Latin, 


New Haven. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hatfield, Mass. 


Isaac H. Hogan, 


C. Brooks, 


S. M. Capron, 


. P. AIKEN, 
. Bacon, 
. F. Barr, 


. 8. Bennett, 


Coss, 


. E. 
. M. Griiespte, 
. R. Goopricn, 


J. ANDERSON, 
H. H.- Bascocg, 
J 


. H. Barrett, 
W. F. V. Barrierr, Portland, Me. 


H. Binenam, 
H. Burr, 


y W. T. Gripert, 


F. Arms, 
R. Bonn, 


SC. W. Bunn, 
SL, A. Catim, 
‘J. E. Greene, 


J. Carin, 


» Aveustixne Hart, 


Philosophical, 


Townsend, Mass. 
Uxbridge, Mass. J OC. T. Lewss, 
C. G. McCutty, Oswego, N. Y. 


Fair Haven, Mass. 
New Haven. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Adams Co., Miss. ¢ 
Wethersfield. K. Twin1ne, 

C. H. Wurrrersry, New Haven. 


48. W. Kyevats, 
J. McCormick, 
J. Ops, 

B. K. Puevps, 
H. C. Rosrson, 
2J.S8. Ssorn, 


( DISSERTATIONS. 


Buckingham, Pa. » A. F. Hearp, 
New Haven. C. Heness, 
Portland, Me. G. A. Jounson, 
G. Patrrey, 
Honolulu, Sand, Is. °G. W. Smauey, 
Burrville. S. H. Toney, 
New Haven. A.J. Wirarp, 


DISPUTES. 
Hartford. T. D. Hatt, 
East Hampton, Mass. T. J. Hotes, 
New London. ‘J. W. Hoven, 
Hanover, Mass. T. M. Jack, 
Bridgeport. L. G. Tarzox, 

A. D. Wurre, Syracuse, N. Y. 


COLLOQUIES. 


Norwich. ” §. B. Spooner, 
Norwich. H. P. Stearns, 
2 A.B. Woopwarp, Watertown. 


ao “4 


Pennington, N.J. QW. L. Hovway, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. J. L. Pennimay, 
Westborough, Mass. W. R. Wess, 


Hartford. 
Burlington. . 
Jd JA. Wexcx, Brooklyn. 


Middleport, N. Y. 
< W. H. Gtreason, 


Sag Harbor, N. Y. 
West Chester, Pa, 


New Haven. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Circleville, Ohio. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hartford. 

Racine, Wisconsin. 
New Haven. 


Ipswich, Mass. 
Westfiéld, Mass. 
Salisbury, Md. 
New Orleans, La. 
Worcester, Mass, 
Monson, Mass. 
New Haven. 


Oakfield, N. Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Groton, N, Y. 
Brazoria Co, Texas. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Springfield, Mass. 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 


New Haven. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Georgetown, Ky. 


Lebanon, Pa. 
Norwich. 
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THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


POEM. 
On Wednesday Evening, Feb. 4th, a Poem was delivered in the Linonian 
Society, by Ausert E, Kent, of the Junior Class. 


CALLIOPE. 

The Calliopean Society have adopted a neat and handsome breast-pin to be worn 
as a badge. It is made of solid gold, in the form of a modified Greek Cross, with 
elaborately chased ends. In the centre are three scrolls on which are inscribed 
“ Calliope”’—“ Yale’—“1819.” By the withdrawal of most of the Calliopeans from 
secret Societies, as well as from the increasing interest for its welfare, the adoption 
of a badge is rendered very appropriate. 


PHI BETA KAPPA. 

We beg the pardon of our readers for having kept them sodittle informed with 
regard to the important proceedings of this truly venerable Society. 

The fact is that its whole affairs are conducted with such strict secrecy on the 
part of the members, that do our best, we find it extremely difficult to ascertain 
what they do and how they do it. In fact we should hardly know that the Society 
‘existed, if it was not for the peculiarly marked deportment of those who wear the 
golden key which unravels all the mysteries. An ambitious Junior, however, bas 
informed us that the inveterate ringing of the Lyceum bell to the tune of the Col- 
lege Quick Step, sadly interrupting the studies of the Sophomore class on sev- 
eral Monday*evenings lately, has been to summon the members of this fraternal 
body. He furthermore asserts that in passing “the Society’s Elegant Hall” (Query, 
President’s Recitation Room? Proof-Reader.) he has heard most alarming indica- 
tions of quarreling within, reminding him strongly of elections in an Irish ward, 
and that when seeking sleep after getting his lesson “quite up to the Phi Beta Kappa 
mark,” his slumbers have been sadly disturbed and his morning recitations seriously 
affected by the alarming cheering of this Society, first for themselves, second for 
their newly elected friends and third for the Union of the States, the whole ending 
with the chorus of “ Fi hi hi.” 

After writing thus much we happened to remember that We once heard it said 
that the Rec. Sec. of the Society was one of the editors. We have accordingly 
questioned him concerning its proceedings in order that we might report them. 

He was very silent upon the subject, requested a week for reflection and consul- 
tation, and at the end of that time, gave us permission to say that 


At a meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society held at the close of last term the 
following Graduate Officers were chosen : 


President, Hon. Henry Warre. 
Vice President, H. B. Harrison, Esq. 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Epwarp Srrona. 
Treasurer, J. G. E. Lannep, Esq. 


LITHOGRAPHS OF THE CLASS OF 1852. 


We are surprised at ourselves for having neglected to mention before this what 
service our worthy seniors are doing to promote the Fine Arts. 


At acost of about an eagle and a quarter each, or say at a thousand dollars for 
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the class, their portraits are all to be lithographed—each ‘ phiz’ by itself, and being 
‘ printed—anot published,’ are to be distributed for mutual admiration purposes. 

This is no chimerical plan. It is actually under way, and not far from half the 
class have already been pictured in black and white, after the style of the charcoal 
sketches, and greatly to the entertainment of their friends. Some malicious pun- 
ster predicted at the outset that the affair would be the greatest phiz-zle of which 
the class had been guilty, but our Armenian friend Szropyay, to whose energy the 
project mainly owes its success, assures us that such will certainly not be the case. 

We consider the plan in itself, on the whole, what the Frenchman would call 
the project “ grand, magnifique, pretty good,” especially the latter. Its effects are 
likely to be felt both far and near. Just remember what a handsome class this is and 
then say, is it strange that the ‘Gallery of Illustrious Americans,’ Putnam’s new 
Portraits of Cooper, Bryant and Irving, aye, even the engravings of our worthy 
Faculty themselves, are expected within a year to go a begging, and that the “ Book 
of Home Beauty” is to look homely indeed by the side of the “Book of Handsome 
Collegians.” 

All the young ladies’ Boarding Schools in town are said to be in agony lest they 
cannot “secure the shadow ere the substance” vanish of those whose charming in- 
tellectual faces they have often watched in lectures; and Female Seminaries all 
over the land are sending in their catalogues, with gentle hints as to what they 
want in return—not the heart nor the hand but the face! Finally we hear that the 
Trumbull Gallery is to have an addition of another room for the sole purpose of 
displaying those copies of the portraits of the class which are to be given to 
college. 

Thus much for being a handsome class, Who says he has not any class pride? 


Nemp{ublication. 


Reminiscences or Scenes anp Cuaracrers IN Cottece. By a Graduate of Yale of 
the Class of 1821. New Haven: Published by A. H. Maltby, 1847. 

Though this is not exactly a new publication, yet it may be new to many of our 
readers,and hence, our attention having been drawn to it, we notice it. Certain we 
are that it is calculated to interest and benefit any student who willread it with due 
attention, The table of contents presents us a series of themes strictly collegiate, 
familiar and interesting to Yale students. And these are treated in a pleasing, 
straight forward, almost conversational style, like the words of an experienced and 
kind-hearted friend. The book grew to be such from what the writer at first in- 
tended only as a private account of a commencement meeting of his class. We 
have no space or time for a regular review of it; but we may say in general that 
though we cannot agree with the author in all his views, we think them on the 
whole quite just and valuable. Our editorial “dander riz,” not that exactly either— 
but our editorial head shook dissent at the following : “I question the expediency 
of periodicals conducted by students; they are apt to affect them, or a number of 
them, with the scabies scribendi, to the detrimezt of their better studies.” Now we 
can’t admit this. However, he does call the “ Lit.” the “Methiselah of its order.” 
That was in °47. What then must it be now? Methuselah with a new coat, reju- 
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venated, and likely to live his 969 years over again. We don'tbelieve the “ scabies” 
above mentioned has hurt any of the contributors to the 17th volume, any how. 
But we won’t quarrel with our author on minor points. Every student,as a Greek 
would say, (vide “ Crosby,”) “doing well would read and get one” of Mr. Maltby. 
The Literary World concludes a spirited review of this work by saying, “ We sin- 
cerely advise every son’s mother to place a copy of this little book in the hands of 
every mother’s son when he leaves home for college.” 


Editor's Cable. 


“ Necessity, 
Thou surest prompter of invention, 
Help us to Composition!” 


We have commenced our Editorial Gossip in true autograph style, with a quota- 
tion, and, unlike many quotations, this one exactly expresses our feelings. And can 
you wonder? After a vacation spent, as winter vacations always are, in fun and 
hilarity, sleigh rides and merry gatherings, in the full flow of soul and the rich feast 
of careless enjoyment, we return to duty, and our last and least acceptable thought 
is of the “Lit.” But the inquisitiveness of classmates, the inquiring glances of 
Freshmen, and the anxious, hopeful looks of contributors, meet us at every step we 
take asking “ when is the Yale Lit. coming out?” Reader, it is—be assured of the 
fact—before you and eliciting your perusal. Of the labor, anxiety and pain it has 
cost, of the ink and paper expended, we say nothing. 

It is seldom that the Eds. of the “ Lit.” speak m the pages of the Magazine of 
its merits, or repeat the many praises and compliments bestowed upon it by co- 
temporary periodicals and others. The almost universal custom adopted by mag- 
azines, of puffing themselves, we never have pursued, being content that our Mag- 
should appeal to the sympathy of the read@® through its articles rather than 
by any boasted pretensions upon its cover. But a letter received a few days since 
made us so goodnatured that we cannot forbear printing it. It is from a graduate 
of Yale, personally unknown to us, but he speaks in so friendly a tone and backs 
his words by a subscription in perpetuum, that we shall consider him not only our 
friend, but introduce him to coming editors as anoble patron of our pet Maga. 


Eps. Y. L. M., Brooxtyn, Jan. 5th, 1852. 

Gents :—From some cause or other I have not received my cop- 
ies of the Y. L. M. for this present collegiate year. Perhaps you expected me to 
discontinue my subscription—if so, you are much mistaken, as I have taken the 
magazine since its commencement. I expect to continue taking it as long as we 
both continue in existence. I value it so highly that I would not take $100 for the 
sixteen volumes I now have. Will you send me as soon as possible all the num- 
bers of this volume already issued. I pay my subscription to Messrs. Clark, Aus- 
tin & Co., 205 Broadway, N.Y., and they remit it to their agent in New Haven. 

If the members of the college could look a few years ahead, and feel as I do» 
they would unanimously subscribe, and not only subscribe but pay. Wishing you 
all manner of prosperity during your editorial term, 

I am yours, respectfully, J. B. G—. 
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What say you to that, ye few who go about borrowing the Lit. from classmates, 
‘mumbling that you think its pages dull and dry, and even boasting that you do not 
subscribe for it, and if you do that you never pay? Are its pages dry? Compare 
them with those of any other College periodical—we make no exception, not one— 
and judge of our relative merit. Other College students—in the few Institutions 
where a Magazine is supported at all—are content with half the number of pages, 
poor type, paper, &c., and openly solicit%ld compositions and, orations, and charge 
more money thanwe. Butenough, . . . . . . Thereis another compliment, 
however, which we must mention, for it is conveyed in a manner the most pleasing 
possible, and one which we would suggest to others who think kindly of us. Itis 
contribution from one of our fair readers,—do not start, book-worm Student! we have 
many lady readers and one of them has placed at our disposal a poetical effusion 
which we print in this number—“ A voice of praise from all.” Did it attract your 
attention as you turned over the pages? If not, read it again and if you don’t pro- 
nounce it good, then, why—you don’t deserve to know the one who penned it- 

° The reader will recognize in “ A Graduate’s Reminiscence,” the 
hand of a well known contributor of a year or two since. His remembrance of the 
Magazine is pleasing to us, and his easy, sprightly style of writing, will ever prove 
acceptable to our pages. Our good friends abroad will please notice that the scene 
of mirth and jollity is not at Old Yale, and that the morals of Yalensians are not 
to be judged by the frailties of a sister University. We are aware the belief is 
current among those who do not know any better, that College is a hard place, the 
very exterminator of virtue and moral principle and the nursery of mischief and. 
rioting, We have no patience with such people or with such opinions, for the form- 
er are ignorant in this particular, and the latter false. Yetjthe grave observations. 
on student life which we sometimes hear when away from College are really 
amusing. Weremember one. Not many weeks ago at a very pleasant tea-party, 
the gossip turned upon College sports. One lady described in graphic style the 
horrors of College initiations—how frightful—how wicked; ‘yes, said she, ‘ they 
even place the initiated in coffins!’ ‘That is not so bad as other things Collegians. 
do, replied another, ‘they put ladies in coffins by their flirtations!’ We have only 
to say to such an implied charge, that the blame may be equal and the end of both 
parties similar. Should any of our fellow-students be guilty of such atrocity we 
would recommend a few pages of Whewell, and if these be well learned there will 
be neither opportunity nor disposition for mischief-making. . . . . . A witty 
friend of ours, who is in the habit of doing such things, has perpetrated the 
following :—The life of man is decidedly ligneous. In his swaddlings, and then- 
abouts, he is a little shaver ; soon comes to be called, by an admiring father, a chip 
of the old block ; at school often proves a blockhead ; becomes a wild young man, 
perhaps, and is a poor stick and a stumbling block in the way of others; falls in love 
and his sweetheart is wooed before he can win her; grows old and in the winter of 
life becomes a “ last leaf ;” and ligneous to the end, sentimentally sighing ‘I would 
not live alway, he kicks the bucket or the beam, and is coffined in mahogany. 

‘ Our readers are doubtless aware that the present is Leap year, 
ont are sufficiently well informed of the privileges and immunities therewith con- 
nected. It is proper, as we think, that the monotony of life be now and then inter- 
rupted by change—that the sea of social manners and customs be freed from liabil- 
ity of stagnation by a different current of its waves, and that new vigor be acquir- 
ed by means of a change of actors. Such being our theory, we have shown a dis- 
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position to facilitate its practice by procuring a number of extra chairs for our sanc- 
tum, and disseminating among our fair friends the information that we are ‘at 
home’ .. . . . .. St. Valentine’s is once more upon us—and bringing its 
usual interchange of cooing affection and anonymous jest. Itis a time when Pega- 
sus is hard driven, and the Muses courted for long, weary hours, with an anxious 
though trusting devotion. In view of the great demands made upon the fountains 
of poesy and prompted by a spirit of geffuine benevolence to our fellow students, 
the Editors have ordered the Sexton to exhume a sufficient quantity of rejected 
poetical contributions, and which at reasonable rates will be placed at the disposal 
of such as desire to express the gushing, bubbling thoughts, which struggle for an 
utterance. The supply is exhaustless and the variety unlimited. The prices have 
beeo arranged according to the fervor of devotion and originality of feeling which 
the pieces display. The Sexton has placed several on the table before us for inser- 
tion as specimens, but as the printer has peremptorily refused to squeeze the types 
any thicker together, we are reluctantly compelled to omit them. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our file of contributions, we are happy to state, is unusually large and unusually 
good. A number of articles intended for this number are necessarily postponed un- 
tilthenext. . . . “Westminster Abbey;” “Ought women to vote ;” “Thought 
and action, their freedom and development ;” have been handed to our colleague and 
are under consideration. “ Down East and Out West” will appear in ‘the next 
number. . . . . . Our correspondent signing himself “ Unus Eorum,” is re- 
spectfully informed that it is not the essays competing for the prize, but the envel- 
opes accompanying the essays and concealing the writers’ names, which are returned 
through the Post Office. These envelopes have all been returned, according to the 
stipulation, but the essays ure retained for publication, so far as deemed best. . 
Our thanks are especially due to a member of the Faculty who at so great a cost of 
time and research, has contributed the article on the Berkeley Scholarship. It is the 
only list ever compiled, and its completeness and accuracy has been the result of 
much tedious investigation. Asa piece of historical and statistical information it is 


-invaluable.. . Therequest of W.S. C.of Alabama University, is readily granted. 


Excuanaes, ero.—Besides our usual list of magazines, we have received from Beth- 
any College, with a request that we exchange, the second No. of the “Stylus.” 
We wish it all success in its kindred work, and hope the design“ to contribute to the 
pleasure and improvement of the students,” may be realized... . . . We are happy 
and proud in once more receiving as a regular exchange the Knickerbocker. The 
appreciation in which it is held by the Students of Yale, is best attested by the 
large circulation it hasamong them. . . . . Several numbers of “To-Day,” a 
weekly literary journal, edited by Charles Hale, of Boston, have been received and 


perused with pleasure. A longer notice is necessarily omitted. . . . . Our ac- 

knowledgments are due to Senator Douglas of Illinois, for “Speeches delivered at 

the Congressional Banquet to Kossuth, and at the Democratic Festival.” . 
ERRATA. 


In the Essay on “ The Greater Distinctions in Statesmanship,” p- 105, line 32, for 
an obility read a nobility ; p. 106, line 20, for families read formulas ; p. 108, line 
34, for swn benito read san benito; do. line 36, for prove read probe ; p. 109, line 20, 
for constitutional read constituent ; do. line 22, for light read bigot. 











